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SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  FAR  EAST 

+ 

I wish  to  speak  to  you  briefly  concerning  an  important 
journey  which  Dr.  Darby  Fulton  and  I made  more  than  a 
year  ago  to  our  mission  stations  in  China,  Japan  and  Korea. 

We  left  Nashville  and  Dallas  on  November  7,  and 
returned  on  March  22.  Between  those  dates  we  traveled 
roughly— and  I do  mean  “roughly!”— a distance  of  24,000 
miles,  almost  as  far  as  around  the  equator.  My  records  show 
that  we  traveled  by  ship  15,700  miles  (which  figures  include 
launches,  barges,  sampans  and  row  boats);  by  train  3,800 
miles;  by  plane  3,800  miles;  by  open  truck  in  indescribable 
positions  — jackknifed  between  bags  of  soybean  flour, 
crawling  over  Chinese  and  being  crawled  over  by  Chinese  — 
530  miles;  and  by  jeep,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  truly 
luxurious  way  to  travel!— by  jeep  on  impossible  roads  the 
longest  210  miles  I ever  saw!  I am  unable  to  estimate  the 
distances  covered  by  taxicab,  street  car,  ricksha,  pedi-cab 
and  by  foot. 

Before  leaving  Dallas  I told  my  congregation  that  I was 
not  going  on  a vacation  or  a lark.  Well,  I was  more  right 
about  that  than  I suspected.  I knew  the  trip  would  be 
rigorous,  but  there  is  a difference  between  knowing  a thing 
theoretically,  and  realizing  it  experimentally,  and  I will  say 
quite  candidly  that  if  I had  known  this  trip  would  be  so 
difficult,  I don’t  think  I would  have  had  the  courage  to  be- 
gin it. 

The  weather— yes,  the  weather!— the  rain,  the  fog,  the 
mud,  and  the  cold;  the  smells;  the  numerous  delays;  the 
frightful  travel  conditions;  the  plight  of  the  people— all  these 
took  a heavy  toll  of  our  physical  and  emotional  strength. 
I do  hope  you  will  not  congratulate  us  on  a long  and  restful 
vacation,  with  a couple  of  sea  voyages  thrown  in! 

These  were  the  longest,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
revealing  and  rewarding  four-and-a-half  months  of  my  life, 
and  I would  not  have  missed  it  for  the  world.  If  I have  not 
returned  a better  man  and  a more  dedicated  Christian,  it  is 
my  fault. 


I want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a very  interesting  experience 
to  be  a foreigner— to  be  the  odd,  peculiar  person.  It  is  very 
interesting,  as  you  jostle  down  the  street  in  a ricksha,  to 
have  a group  of  children  stop  their  play  and  shout  to  their 
friends:  “Look,  foreigners!” 

And  with  what  curiosity  and  in  what  crowds  they  gather 
about  you  on  the  street.  If  you  wish  to  be  let  alone,  and 
hate  being  stared  at,  don’t  visit  China;  but  if  you  are  suf- 
fering from  an  “inferiority  complex”  and  feel  that  you  are 
being  neglected  and  not  getting  enough  attention,  by  all 
means  go  to  China! 

How  these  people  gather  around!  They  come  up  close 
—very  close— and  look  you  over.  Then  they  engage  in  a 
very  tactless  discussion,  with  you  as  the  topic.  “Look  at 
that  long  nose,”  they  say,  “and  those  big  feet,  and  that  pale, 
washed-out  face!”  Such  talk  is  a little  disconcerting,  but 
it  is  good  for  one’s  western  pride  and  Caucasian  ego.  I 
have  discovered  that  this  game  of  racial  superiority  is  one 
sport  in  which  all  peoples  engage  with  equal  talent,  equal 
relish,  and,  if  I may  say  so,  equal  absurdity! 

I 

I came  home  with  many  lasting  impressions.  I will 
mention  only  five.  First,  the  widespread  physical  suffering. 
We  have  heard  a good  deal  in  recent  years  about  the  so- 
called  “haves”  and  “have-nots.”  Well,  I saw  more  “have- 
nots”  than  I ever  dreamed  existed.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  prosperous  families,  but  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
the  Orient  are  in  a condition  of  extreme  want,  and  millions 
are  threatened  with  starvation.  “Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,”  but  without  bread  he  does  not  live. 

What  must  it  mean  to  be  all  your  life — aZ/  your  life, 
hungry?  And  all  winter— every  winter,  cold?  What  must 
it  mean  to  endure  pain  and  disease  without  once  knowing 
the  healing  and  comforting  ministry  of  a doctor  or  nurse? 

One  day  in  Chinkiang,  China  Dr.  Lewis  Lancaster  took 
Dr.  Fulton  and  me  for  a walk  along  the  Grand  Canal.  In  a 
half  hour  I looked  at  enough  filth  and  disease  and  poverty 
and  cold  to  last  me  a life-time.  Little  children  half  naked 


and  barefooted  in  the  icy  mud!  Whole  families  living 
(“existing”  would  be  a better  word)  in  little  mat  hovels 
no  larger  than  eight  feet  square! 

As  I looked  at  all  this  I thought  of  my  own  ingratitude 
and  complaints.  I thought  too,  of  the  many  families  in 
this  country  which  sit  down  daily  to  their  heaped-up  tables 
without  even  one  word  of  thanks  to  “our  bountiful  Father 
above.”  One  trip  through  the  interior  of  China  would 
change  all  that.  It  would  make  new  people  out  of  a lot 
of  ungrateful,  acquisitive  and  smug  Americans.  Do  you 
know  the  verse  of  Scripture  which  kept  running  through 
my  mind  as  I witnessed  the  deprivations  and  sufferings 
in  the  Far  East?  It  was  Psalm  16.6— “The  lines  are  fallen 
unto  me  in  pleasant  places;  yea,  I have  a goodly  heritage.” 

II 

The  second  thing  which  strongly  impressed  me  was  the 
way  in  which  Christianity  breaks  dozen  the  barriers  between 
races  and  nations.  How  different  the  orientals  are  from  us 
in  customs,  in  language,  in  dress,  in  looks,  in  manners,  in 
modes  of  living.  The  contrasts  between  East  and  West  are 
almost  startling.  Our  ideas  of  what  is  fashionable,  or  polite, 
or  modest,  or  important,  or  good  to  eat  differ  widely  from 
theirs.  But  all  the  Jericho  walls  of  race  and  language  and 
color  and  culture  come  tumbling  down  under  the  impact 
of  a common  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Kipling  was  right  when  he  wrote,  “Oh,  East  is  East,  and 
West  is  West,”  but  he  was  wrong  when  he  added,  “and  never 
the  twain  shall  meet.”  For  they  have  met— they  have  met  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  “There  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female:  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Galatians 
3:28). 

While  we  were  in  Chinkiang  we  went  one  morning  to 
see  the  South  Gate  Church.  We  rode  as  far  as  we  could  in 
an  UNRRA  truck,  and  then  walked  about  a mile  in  the 
rain  down  a narrow  cobblestone  street.  I was  fascinated  by 
the  little  shops  along  the  way.  Life  here  was  so  primitive. 
We  paused  at  the  door  of  a little  building  which  housed  a 


tiny  cotton  gin.  When  the  family  inside  saw  us,  they  stopped 
their  crude  machinery,  greeted  us  with  smiles  and  bows,  and 
said  in  Chinese:  “Come  in,  come  in.  We  are  proud  to  have 
you  call.”  They  got  an  old  bench  from  over  in  the  corner, 
dusted  it  off,  and  said:  “Won’t  you  sit  down?  You  know, 
we  are  Christians,  too.”  Everywhere  else  we  had  paused 
along  that  street  faces  were  solemn  and  suspicious— some- 
times unfriendly.  But  here  we  were  not  strangers.  There 
were  many  differences— many  things  to  divide  us,  but  we 
had  one  glorious  thing  in  common— membership  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  As  we  left,  I found  myself  repeating 
these  familiar  lines: 

“Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 

Our  hearts  in  Christian  love; 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above.” 

In  Kobe,  Japan,  we  went  to  the  Fulton  Memorial 
Church  one  Sunday  morning,  and  worshipped  with  a con- 
gregation of  Japanese  Christians.  A large  group  had 
crowded  into  the  little  sanctuary,  and  were  seated,  as  is  their 
custom,  on  the  floor.  How  they  welcomed  usl  One  looked 
in  vain  for  any  feeling  of  ill-will.  Their  faces  were  eager 
and  kind.  Their  spirit  was  receptive.  We  sang  together 
and  prayed  together.  Everywhere  there  was  understanding, 
good  will  and  mutual  respect.  Dr.  Fulton  and  I made 
brief  talks,  and  they  listened  with  eagerness  and  apprecia- 
tion. We  were  not  Japanese  and  Americans  in  that  little 
church  that  morning.  We  were  Christians. 

I say  it  is  wonderful  the  way  Christianity  dissolves  all 
barriers  of  race  and  language  and  national  consciousness. 
Nothing  else  can  do  it.  No  other  force  can  establish  a real 
world  fellowship,  and  give  us  a lasting  peace.  I wonder— 
is  there  any  hope  for  this  “one  world”  we  talk  so  much 
about  apart  from  the  ecumenical  movement  of  Christianity? 
How  else  can  the  nations  be  united  except  by  this  supra- 
national brotherhood  of  God’s  people?  My  visit  to  the 
Orient  made  me  appreciate  as  never  before  the  truth  of 
John  Oxenham’s  familiar  lines: 


“In  Christ  there  is  no  East  nor  West, 

In  Him  no  South  nor  North; 

But  one  great  fellowship  of  love 

Throughout  the  whole  wide  earth. 

“In  Him  shall  true  hearts  everywhere 
Their  high  communion  find; 

His  service  is  the  golden  cord 
Close-binding  all  mankind. 

“Join  hands  then,  brothers  of  the  faith, 

Whate’er  your  race  may  be. 

Who  serves  my  Father  as  a son 
Is  surely  kin  to  me.” 

Ill 

The  third  thing  that  impressed  me  was  the  vitality  of 
the  Christian  churches  in  these  war-ravaged  lands.  Every- 
where we  went  in  China,  Japan  and  Korea  we  found  a virile 
and  determined  church.  The  absence  of  the  missionaries, 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  the  destruction  of  property,  and 
the  persecution  of  pastors  and  lay  leaders— -all  these  tested 
the  churches  severely,  but  the  native  Christians  carried  on 
with  superb  loyalty  to  Christ.  Some  in  this  country  proph- 
ecied  that  when  the  missionaries  left,  the  churches  would 
“fold  up.”  That  prophecy  did  not  come  true.  In  the  face  of 
unspeakable  hardships,  and  discouragements,  the  churches 
have  survived,  and  in  many  areas  have  gathered  new 
strength. 

Just  one  illustration,  though  many  come  to  mind.  We 
visited  a little  village  fifteen  miles  north  of  Suchowfu, 
China.  Before  we  left  that  morning  Dr.  Frank  Brown  said 
to  us:  “I  don’t  know  what  well  find  out  there.  It  has  been 
eight  years  since  a missionary  visited  that  field.  Maybe  the 
church  is  gone.”  When  we  arrived  in  our  jeep  we  were  met 
by  the  pastor  and  his  two  ruling  elders,  and,  for  that  matter, 
everybody  else  who  lived  in  that  village  of  mud  houses! 
The  elders  explained  that  their  church  building  had  been 
burned  by  the  Communists,  and  that  they  were  meeting- 
now  in  the  village  school  house— a tiny  structure  with 


thatched  roof  and  dirt  floor.  The  Christians  gathered  in 
this  little  building  to  welcome  the  Americans,  and  to  hear 
our  word  of  greeting.  Before  we  left  they  sang  for  us.  The 
song?  “The  Lord’s  my  Shepherd;  I’ll  not  want.” 

Out  in  the  country,  surrounded  by  idolatry  and  Com- 
munism, and  without  benefit  of  missionary,  this  little  Christ- 
ian community  was  carrying  on.  It  is  all  very  wonderful. 
There  is  no  doubt  about:  Christ  has  established  His  church 
in  the  Orient,  and  it  is  there  to  stay!  “I  will  build  my 
church,”  said  He,  “and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.” 

IV 

The  fourth  thing  that  impressed  me  vividly  was  the 
stamina,  the  heroism  and  the  sacrificial  spirit  of  our  mission- 
aries. To  use  a bit  of  American  slang,  these  missionaries 
can  “take  it.”  They  know  how  to  “eat  bitterness,”  as  the 
Chinese  say,  how  to  “endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  We  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
representatives. 

The  life  of  a foreign  missionary  has  never  been  easy. 
Anyone  who  visits  him  on  the  field  can  see  that.  But  the 
situation  he  faces  today  in  the  Orient  is  rigorous  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  conditions  under  which  our  missionaries  in 
that  part  of  the  world  are  now  living  should  awaken  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  our  entire  Church.  The  major- 
ity are  “just  camping,”  for  the  food  is  scarce  and  poor,  and 
most  of  the  residences  are  without  heat,  or  running  water, 
or  comfortable  furniture. 

Going  back  to  the  old  stations  under  present  conditions 
has  proved  a trying  experience  for  our  veteran  missionaries. 
They  certainly  could  not  anticipate  the  devastation  and  dis- 
ruption of  the  war  years.  They  returned  to  find  their  own 
homes  and  other  mission  buildings  mutilated  or  completely 
destroyed;  to  find  that  congregations  had  been  scattered, 
and  faithful  pastors  and  elders  murdered.  Our  missionaries 
returned  to  greater  physical  hardships  and  discomforts,  to 
frustrating  governmental  restrictions,  to  new  patterns  of 
thought,  to  a growing  secularism  and  immorality  due  to  the 
war,  and  to  a people  disturbed  and  preoccupied  by  econ- 


omic  and  political  chaos.  Yet  in  all  the  days  we  spent  to- 
gether I did  not  hear  one  word  of  self-pity  or  complaint. 
I believe  that  missionaries  as  a group  are  the  happiest  and 
most  useful  people  in  the  world. 

I am  not  delivering  a eulogy  here.  I am  simply  bearing 
a witness.  I have  lived  for  a brief  time  with  our  mission- 
aries on  the  field.  I have  seen  something  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which,  even  in  normal  times,  they  must  live 
and  work.  I have  looked  at  the  glorious  things  they  have 
accomplished  for  the  kingdom  with  inadequate  personnel 
and  poor  equipment,  and  my  hat  is  off  to  these  people! 
They  are  a noble  company,  I tell  you!  I will  say  of  our 
foreign  missionaries  what  Winston  Churchill  said  of  the 
gallant  airmen  who  defended  London  during  the  blitz: 
“Never  before  . . . has  so  much  been  owed  by  so  many 
to  so  few.” 

The  missionary  does  not  desire  our  pity  or  our  praise. 
He  does  desire  however,  our  sympathetic  and  intelligent 
understanding  of  his  problems,  our  unceasing  intercession, 
and  all  the  equipment  and  recruits  we  can  possibly  send 
him.  These  we  can,  and  must  give  him  at  once. 

V 

And  finally,  I was  impressed,  if  not  overwhelmed , by  the 
magnitude  and  urgency  of  our  task  in  the  Far  East.  The 
doors  of  opportunity  swing  wide  before  us.  The  way  is 
open  as  never  before  to  give  Christ  to  the  people  of  China, 
Japan  and  Korea.  The  need  was  never  greater,  and  the 
people  never  more  cordial  and  receptive. 

No,  our  job  is  not  done.  We’ve  hardly  begun.  Millions 
have  never  heard  the  gospel  story.  Multitudes  still  are 
lying,  “bound  in  the  darksome  prison  house  of  sin.”  As 
we  rode  along  the  Grand  Canal  in  China  on  our  way  to 
Tsingkiangpu,  we  saw  hundreds  of  villages  where  dwell 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  have  never  seen  a 
Christian  missionary— never  heard  a syllable  of  “the  mes- 
sage glorious.” 

This  may  sound  strange,  but  I contend  that  part  of  our 
opportunity  lies  in  the  present  unsettled  condition  in  these 


countries.  China  is  still  in  the  midst  of  a social  and  political 
revolution  which  began  in  1911.  A new  spirit  of  liberalism 
is  sweeping  Japan.  And  Korea— said  Korea!— is  foundering 
in  a sea  of  political  uncertainty.  Throughout  the  Orient 
there  is  confusion  and  change. 

Now  the  absence  of  any  set  political  or  social  pattern 
poses  some  baffling  problems  for  mission  work,  but  it  also 
presents  a real  opportunity.  If  the  claims  of  the  gospel  can 
be  made  strong  enough  just  now,  then  Christianity  can  be- 
come the  dominant  force  in  the  life  of  the  East.  But  if  we 
arrive  too  late  with  too  little  some  other  ideology  will  win 
the  allegiance  of  the  people.  The  Orient  belongs  spiritually 
and  ideologically  to  whoever  gets  there  first. 

The  first  thing  we  simply  must  do  is  to  rebuild  and  re- 
equip our  shattered  schools,  hospitals,  and  churches.  We 
must  bring  our  missionary  personnel  up  to  at  least  its  pre- 
war strength.  This  will  take  money— scads  of  it!  Our 
Foreign  Mission  budget  cannot  begin  to  do  the  job.  The 
million  dollar  fund  authorized  by  our  General  Assembly  a 
few  years  ago  for  the  reoccupation  of  the  Far  East  is,  under 
present  economic  conditions,  pitifully  inadequate.  We 
Presbyterians  must  lift  our  sights.  If  we  are  going  to  do  a 
real  job  in  the  Far  East  we  must  match  in  our  giving  the 
heroism  and  sacrificial  spirit  of  our  missionaries. 

And  we  cannot  wait  for  a “more  convenient  season.” 
The  urgency  of  the  situation  calls  for  an  immediate,  all-out 
effort.  The  time  to  reach  shore  is  when  the  tide  is  in. 
Doors  now  open  may  one  day  close.  If  we  are  to  win  the 
world  for  Christ  we  must  push  forward  in  all  weathers, 
and  in  all  conditions.  There  are  some  situations  in  life 
when  one  must  not  stop  to  count  the  cost,  and  this  is  one 
of  them. 

“Everyone  who  invokes  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved.  But  how  are  they  to  invoke  One  in  whom  they  do 
not  believe?  And  how  are  they  to  believe  in  One  of  whom 
they  have  never  heard?  And  how  are  they  ever  to  hear, 
without  a preacher?  And  how  can  men  preach  unless  they 
are  sent?”  (Romans  10:13-15,  Moffatt) . And  how,  we  might 
add,  can  we  send  them  unless  they  volunteer,  and  unless 
God’s  people  train,  equip,  and  support  them? 


So  this  whole  matter  comes  finally  and  sits  down  at  your 
individual  doorstep  and  mine.  What  then,  will  you  do 
about  it?  What  is  your  part  in  this  enterprise?  Perhaps 
your  part  is  to  volunteer  for  service  on  the  mission  field. 
Young  people,  have  you  ever  seriously  and  prayerfully  con- 
sidered such  an  investment  of  your  life?  Are  you  sure  that 
God  does  not  want  you  on  the  mission  field? 

Perhaps  your  part  is  to  help  pay  the  expenses  of  this 
enterprise?  By  your  gifts  you  can  extend  your  arm  of 
Christian  helpfulness  until  it  reaches  the  remotest  village  in 
China.  It  may  not  be  possible  for  you  to  serve  as  a mission- 
ary, but  through  your  money  you  can  help  to  support  a 
missionary— you  can  help  to  rebuild  a hospital,  a school, 
or  a church.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  just  what  your  individ- 
ual part  is,  but  surely  every  Christian  among  us  can  and 
ought  to  have  some  definite  share  in  spreading  the  Good 
News  in  this  hour  of  the  world’s  bleeding. 

“Give  of  thy  sons  to  bear  the  message  glorious; 

Give  of  thy  wealth  to  speed  them  on  their  way; 

Pour  out  thy  soul  for  them  in  prayer  victorious; 

And  all  thou  spendest  Jesus  will  repay. 

Publish  glad  tidings,  tidings  of  peace; 

Tidings  of  Jesus,  redemption  and  release.” 
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